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236 Book Reviews 

In eleven chapters the book deals with " The Topography of Rome," 
" The Lower Population," " The Men of Business and Their Methods," 
"The Governing Aristocracy," "Marriage and the Roman Lady," "The 
Education of the Upper Classes," "The Slave Population," "The House 
of the Rich Man in Town and Country," "The Daily Life of the 
Well-to-do," "Holidays and Public Amusements," and "Religion." 
These topics are treated as completely and fully as the general plan of 
the book permits, and cover substantially the entire field of social life. 
It is true that the intermediate class between the "lower population" 
and the "well-to-do" or the "governing aristocracy" receives com- 
paratively little attention, but the reason for this lies in the sources of 
our information. To what a great extent our information on the subject 
of the life of his time is drawn from Cicero's letters is, of course, a matter 
of general knowledge, but the reader is constantly impressed with it as 
he peruses the pages of this excellent book. 

The beginnings of the moral decadence and social unrest under 
which Rome suffered in the second half of the last century of the 
Republic are traced by Mr. Fowler, and in this he is undoubtedly correct, 
to the influx of wealth after the defeat of Hannibal. Great and sudden 
wealth, coming to a people ignorant of economic laws and unfamiliar 
with the productive use of capital, could not fail to be demoralizing. 
The lessons that we of today may learn from the Rome of Cicero's time 
are fairly obvious and are only lightly touched upon in the book before 
us, which is intended to inform the reader concerning ancient conditions, 
not to point out the dangers that beset us now. 

To those who desire a book of reference, crammed with learned 
apparatus, this book will probably be disappointing, but those who wish 
for a general and interesting account of Roman life in the last years of 
the Republic will find it very satisfactory. 

Harold N. Fowler 

Western Reserve University 



The Scholia on Hypokrisis in the Commentary of Donatus. By 
John William Basobe. Baltimore, 1908. Pp. 1-85. 

This is the published form of a Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation, 
which was accepted a decade ago, 1899, but was delayed in appearance, 
so that it might be based upon the text of Wessner's edition of the Com- 
mentary. 

The author first faces the problem whether the scenic Scholia, found 
in so late an author, are of any value in reference to the stage customs 
of the Terentian age, and though he has opposed to him the opinion of 
Sittl, who regards these Scholia as directions for the declaimers of 
Donatus' own day, he yet presents considerable evidence that the com- 
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monly accepted view is correct, viz., that the scenic comments, like the 
manuscript miniatures, are taken from much earlier sources and therefore 
have more than merely contemporary value. 

In five chapters the writer considers the comments on gesture, facial 
expression, emotional demonstrations, complex delivery, and vocal 
delivery. Under gesture are included (a) the movements of individual 
members of the body, (6) complex actions of the body, such as attitudes, 
movements in striking, and the embrace, and (c) certain unspecified 
gestures, designated by such terms as gestus cogitantis, gestus stomach- 
antis, and gestus servilis. 

Scholia on complex delivery include such as are stated in the forms 
comminantis hoc est, cum odio dixit, cum contemptu pronuntiandum 
est, or simply cum pronuntiatione or vi pronuntiationis. These scholia 
are at times difficult to explain, because the designation is vague and it 
is often uncertain whether it is a mere rhetorical comment or whether it 
applies to vocal expression or to the general bearing of the actor. 
Under this head, too, come the notices of imitatio or /uteris, consisting 
"in the mimicry of another's words, actions, or expressions with caricature." 
Here too are grouped those cases of the use of pronuntiare or a similar 
word, where there is " reference to the expression of some specific emotion 
or mental state." These are very numerous, and twelve pages are 
devoted to such scholia under the heads "displeasure," "distress," 
" admiration," and so on. 

The last chapter, that on vocal delivery, deals with those rhetorical 
comments which have to do with the power, quality, and rhythm of utter- 
ance, e. g., on Ad. 2. 2. 44 or Andr. 4. 4. 25 : hoc lentius et submisse. The 
comment presse is explained as implying, not a concise manner of speak- 
ing, but a subdued tone, as on labascit, Ad. 2. 2. 31 (vs. 239). 

Dr. Basore is to be congratulated on the thoroughness and skill with 
which he has done his work. The dissertation will be of distinct utility 
to the editor of Terence, though an index of terms used and passages 
cited would have increased its value. 

H. K. Faibclough 

Stanford University 



A Grammar of the Old Testament Greek According to the Septaa- 
gint. By Henby St. John Thaokeeay. Vol. I, Introduction, 
Orthography, and Accidence. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1909. Pp. xx + 325. $2.50. 

Three important studies have recently appeared in the hitherto rather 
neglected field of Septuagint grammar. Helbing's Grammatik, Part I 
(1907), and Psichari's Essai (1908), are now followed by the first volume 



